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(Interviewee) 


rjLL  at  r^d 

(For  the  Mississippi  Valiey  Archives 
of  the  John  Willard  Brister  Library 
of  Memphis  State  University) 


(OHRO  Form  B) 


THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY.   THIS  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE 
VALLEY  AUTHORITY."   THE  PLACE  IS  PADUCAH,  KENTUCKY.   THE  DATE 
IS  MAY  24,  1971,  AND  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  ED  J.  PAXTON, 
JR.,  NEWSPAPER  EDITOR.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W. 
CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY 
RESEARCH  OFFICE,  AND  WAS  TRANSCRIBED  BY  MRS .  SHARON  HESSE. 

CRAWFORD:    Mr0  Paxton,  I  think  a  good  way  to  start  this 

interview,  since  people  will  use  this  material  in 
the  future  who  might  not  know  everything  about  you,  would  be 
to  sum  up  a  little  biographical  information „   You  may  give  it 
in  abbreviated  who ' s-who  form  if  you  want  to.   You  might  begin 
by  telling  something  about  your  background,  such  as  where 
and  when  you  were  born,  what  you  knew  of  the  region  before  TVA 
appeared,  and  then  we'll  get  into  your  contacts  with  it  from 
'33  on. 

PAXTON:      Well,  I  was  born  here  in  Paducah,  Kentucky  on 

May  24,  1912.   This  happens  to  be  my  fifty-ninth 
birthday.   My  father  became  editor  of  this  newspaper;  that  is, 
of  the  afternoon  progenitor  of  this  newspaper  then  called  the 
Evening  Sun  in  1900,  and  he  was  editor  and  publisher  of  it  at 
the  time  of  my  birth0 


I  suppose  I've  always  had  a  natural,  as  well  as 
born,  inclination  toward  newspaper  work.   I've  been 
in  it  in  one  aspect  or  another  all  my  active  lifeQ   My  full- 
time  employment  here  on  the  Paducah  Sun-Democrat  began  in  the 
early  Spring  of  1933.   I  was  a  college  drop-out  that  year, 
preferring  to  come  back  here  and  take  a  reporter's  job  rather 
than  try  to  continue  in  my  college  studies „   I  was  already 
working  here  at  the  time  of  Roosevelt's  inauguration  in  March 
of  that  year. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  as  I  remember  it, 
was  one  of  the  very  early  New  Deal  innovations, 
and  I  believe  the  act  authorizing  it  was  passed  that  year0 
At  any  rate,  my  interest  in  TVA  goes  back  to  the  adoption  of 
the  initial  act  because  it  was  apparent  to  anyone  in  Paducah, 
the  last  community  in  the  valley  located  as  we  are  here  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  Ohio  Rivers,  that  this 
agency  was  going  to  have  an  enormous  impact  on  our  economy  and 
on  a  good  many  aspects  of  our  lives0   This  naturally  wasn't 
as  apparent  at  the  outset  as  it  became  in  a  few  years,  but  this 
newspaper  greeted  the  passage  of  the  TVA  Act  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  enthusiasm,  and  very  early  began  to  take  more  than 
an  editorial  interest  in  it. 

The  construction  schedule  for  the  development  of 
the  series  of  power  dams  and  navigation  and  flood 
control  dams  was  an  orderly  one,  early  established  by  the  first 
directors  of  the  TVA  with  the  initial  projects  to  be  undertaken 


in  the  up-river  tributaries  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Ten- 
nessee proper 0   This  meant,  of  course,  that  the  largest  dam 
in  the  system,  which  was  to  be  what  is  now  called  Kentucky 
Dam,  would  be  by  far  the  last  on  which  construction  was  begun, 
and  certainly  the  last  on  which  construction  was  completed. 

As  early  as  1935  our  commercial  interests  here  in 
far  western  Kentucky  and  the  TVA  area  of  Kentucky 
began  to  feel  some  qualms  about  this  schedule,  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  newspaper  and  the  industrial  development 
people  set  up  a  loose  sort  of  organization  including  people 
from  here  in  Paducah,  from  Mayfield  and  Murray  and  Fulton, 
Kentucky,  some  other  nearby  communities  such  as  Princeton, 
Hopkinsville,  Marshall  County  where  the  Calvert  City  industrial 
complex  is  now  located.   We  finally  financed  a  sort  of  Chamber 
of  Commerce  junket  trip  to  Washington  in  the  winter  or  early 
spring  of  1936. 

I  was  a  member  of  that  group  from  Paducah,  and  our 
purpose  was  to  testify  before  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittees  of  the  Appropriation  Committees  of  both  houses 
of  Congress  in  an  attempt  to  seek  their  intersession  with  the 
directors  of  TVA  toward  either  altering  this  construction 
schedule  so  that  perhaps  construction  of  Kentucky  Dam  might  be 
undertaken  prior  to  some  of  the  mid-stream  or  mid-valley 
projects,  or  if  not  that  to  persuade  them  to  consider  adding 
an  earlier  start  to  the  Kentucky  Dam  project  to  their  plans 
with  the  idea  that  this  might  go  forward  simultaneously  with 


some  of  the  upstream  projects.   We  were  not,  any  of  us,  in  a 
position  of  criticizing  the  TVA  directors'  decision  as  to  the 
schedule  of  their  construction;  we  were  merely  trying  to,  I 
suppose,  get  a  little  special  consideration  for  our  area. 
There  was  a  second  trip  of  this  sort,  it  seems  to  me,  made 
in  19370   Needless  to  say,  very  little,  if  anything,  happened 
to  change  the  original  TVA  construction  schedule  except  for 
the  fact  of  the  onset  of  World  War  II,  which  as  I  recall  it, 
resulted  in  a  speed-up  of  all  of  its  programs.   I  believe  this 
would  include  Kentucky  Dam0   Kentucky  Dam  physically  was 
completed  in  the  winter  of  1944  or  '45,  and  I  recall  being 
present  on  the  occasion  when  President  Truman  came  to  Gilbert sville, 
Kentucky  to  preside  over  the  formal  dedication  of  Kentucky 
Dam0   My  father  was  chairman  of  that  program,  and  he  and  I, 
of  course,  were  very  gratified  to  be  there  on  that  occasion „ 
My  earliest  visit  to  any  of  the  TVA  projects  was 
some  time  early  in  1937,  as  I  remember  it,  when  I 
spent  three  days  at  Norris  Village  and  had  a  very  thorough 
look  at  the  Norris  project,  which  to  this  day  was  unique  in 
some  of  the  extra  things  that  TVA  did  or  attempted  to  do  for 
community  development  in  perhaps  some  sociological  ways. 

It  so  happened  that  an  old  friend  of  mine  was  the 
TVA's  chief  of  police  at  Norris  Village,  a  fellow 
named  Dave  Mulligan,  and  he  was  the  one  who  suggested  that  I 
visit  there  and  arranged  for  my  accomodations  while  I  was  there. 
It  was  a  very  inspiring  project  to  see  for  someone  like  myself 


who  was  looking  forward  to  seeing  an  even  larger  and  more 
significant  one  built  down  here  in  our  own  area  later  on. 
Perhaps  I've  talked  enough  about  my  early  recollections,  Doctor, 

CRAWFORD:    Well,  that's  a  beginning,  Mr.  Paxton.   Let  me  ask 

about  a  few  specific  things.   I'd  like  to  know  for 
one  thing  about  your  first  contact  with  the  TVA  management. 
Who  did  you  see?   On  what  occasions?  What  impression  do  you 
have  of  them? 

PAXTON:     Well,  I  think  I  have  known  all  of  the  men  who  have 

served  as  directors  of  TVA  from  the  beginning. 
Some  I  have  known  much  better  than  others „   With  some  my 
acquaintance  was  almost  only  that  of  a  newspaperman  talking 
to  o  o  .  like  Dr.  Arthur  Morgan.   He  wouldn't  remember  me  from 
Adam. 

Early  in  his  service  as  General  Manager  of  TVA, 
Gordon  Clapp  and  I  became  quite  good  friends.   I 
later  became  a  very  close  friend,  I'll  say,  of  Red  Wagner. 
Mr.  Lilienthal  and  I  were  good  friends.   At  the  present  time 
I  suppose  my  best  friends  in  the  TVA  organization  are  Frank 
Smith,  who's  Director  and  former  congressman  from  Mississippi, 
and  Paul  Evans,  the  Information  Director.   He  and  I  have 
shared  a  good  many  pleasant  experiences  in  common  outside  of 
the  TVA„   Paul  is  an  old-time,  small-town  newspaper  man  from 
one  of  the  Dakotas,  former  editor  and  editorial  writer;  and 
this  is  really  where  we  became  friends. 


CRAWFORD:    Paul  is  perhaps  the  person  underneath  the  director 

who  is  most  responsible  for  this  project  being 
underway,  and  among  the  directors  I  suppose  Frank  Smith  is, 
incidentally. 

PAXTON:      I  would  guess  that's  true,  yes. 

CRAWFORD:    To  deal  with  this  in  part ,  what  do  you  remember  about 

Gordon  Clapp?   Do  you  remember  anything  about  his 
administrative  capabilities  and  why  he  was  so  successful? 
You  see,  he  is  one  of  the  people  missing  from  this  project  since 
he  died  before  it  started0 

PAXTON:     Well,  Gordon  Clapp  had  a  capacity,  it  seemed  to 

me,  for  establishing  the  relations  of  mutual  trust 
with  people  very  quickly  after  he  had  met  them  or  they  had  met 
him0   At  least  this  was  my  experience;  this  was  the  feeling  of 
other  friends  of  mine  here  who  met  him0   He  was  a  practical 
idealist,  I  would  say — an  idealist  in  that  he  perhaps,  as  well 
as  any  person  who's  ever  been  associated  with  the  TVA, 
thoroughly  appreciated  what  it  could  do,  not  only  for  this 
region  that  it  has  its  impact  on  directly,  but  as  a  world  model 
for  the  tackling  of  similar  sets  of  problems  comparable  to 
those  we  had  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.   And  he  was  almost  inspired 
in  the  way  he  talked  about  this  aspect  of  TVA  as  a  pilot 
project  for  intelligent  human  use  of  natural  resources  anywhere 


in  the  world,  and  of  course  he  went  on  to  perform  in  that 
field  later.   He  was  a  warm  person,  and  I  always  had  the 
impression  that  he  had  the  complete  loyalty  of  everybody  who 
worked  with  him — everyone  who  came  in  contact  with  him, 
certainly,  who  worked  with  him.   I  don't  remember  his  ever 
being  spoken  of  critically  to  me  by  any  person  who  was 
associated  with  him,  either  in  his  agency  or  outside  of  it. 
Of  course,  he  was  criticized  bitterly  in  some  segments  of  the 
press  and  bitterly  in  the  halls  of  Congress  from  time  to  time 
because  for  so  many  years  he  typified  TVA,  which  was  the  bete 
noir  of  the  entire  private  electric  utilities  industry,  much 
more  than  it  is  now — back  in  the  thirties  and  forties  it  was. 
Gordon  Clapp  was  a  fine  gentleman  and  a  most  perceptive  man  in 
applying  his  idealism  in  practical  ways. 

CRAWFORD:    Mr„  Paxton,  what  sort  of  support  did  TVA  receive 
from  the  press  throughout  the  valley,  including, 
if  you  wish,  your  newspaper? 

PAXTON:     Well,  from  the  outset  it  received  enthusiastic  and 

sympathetic  support,  not  only  from  this  newspaper 
here  in  Paducah,  but  it  seems  to  me,  almost  without  exception, 
from  the  other  dailies  and  weeklies  in  this  directly  affected 
area  of  far  western  Kentucky.   I  don't  know  so  much  about  the 
rest  of  the  valley,  except  Nashville,  of  course,  where  the 
Tennessean ,  the  traditionally  liberal  newspaper  there,  was  a 
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supporter  from  the  earliest  days  and  the  Nashville  Banner 
opposed  the  whole  idea  sort  of  in  the  same  way  the  Chicago 
Tribune  did  as  being  inimical  to  our  whole  system  of  free 
enterprise.   In  the  rest  of  Kentucky,  it  seems  to  me  that  both 
the  Louisville  papers,  which  still  exist — the  morning  Courier 
Journal  and  the  afternoon  Louisville  Times — supported  it  rather 
strongly  from  the  outset „   In  those  days  there  was  a  rival  daily 
in  Louisville  called  Herald  Post  which  opposed  TVA,  the  idea  of 
it,  the  philosophy  of  it.   In  the  rest  of  Kentucky  I  can  only 
say  a  somewhat  uncertain  recollection  is  that  in  Lexington 
the  traditionally  Democratic  Lexington  Herald  was  a  consistent 
supporter  of  the  TVA,  as  it  was  of  most  of  the  New  Deal  programs 
and  projects,  whereas  the  afternoon  Lexington  Leader  took  the 
standard  Republican  views  of  those  days. 

I  would  say  that  in  the  area  of  its  direct  impact 
in  western  Kentucky,  TVA  has  had,  if  not  unanimous, 
very  near  unanimous  press  support  from  the  beginning. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  the  editors  of  the  newspapers  ever  confer  among 

themselves  about  this  support?   Was  it  solicited 
particularly  by  TVA?   Why  was  this  support  so  unanimous? 

PAXTON:      I  think  enlightened  selfish  interest  would  be  the 

best  answer  to  that.   I  don't  remember  a  meeting 
ever  having  been  held,  either  spontaneously  by  western  Kentucky 
editors  to  discuss  the  TVA  and  their  attitudes  toward  it,  nor 
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any  such  meeting  hosted  or  promoted  or  called  by  representatives 
of  TVA. 

TVA  did  have  sensible  public  relations  policies 
from  its  earliest  days,  and  their  public  relations 
people  were  easily  available  to  us  and  other  editors.   They 
did,  it  seemed  to  me,  from  the  earliest  days,  take  some  rather 
active  steps  to  clear  up  what  they  might  consider  to  be 
misunderstandings  in  editorial  judgments  bearing  on  TVA  policies 
and  its  program. 

I  remember  one  or  two  critical  editorials  published 
in,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Louisville  papers  back  in 
the  middle  thirties  which  I've  only  heard  (this  is  hearsay) 
resulted  in  offers  by  the  TVA  to  provide  full  information  to 
the  writers  and  editors,  which  offers  were  accepted  and  which 
resulted  in  not  necessarily  corrections  later,  but  in  an 
obviously  changed  editorial  viewpoint  toward  TVA.   But  to  my 
knowledge  the  Authority  and  its  directors  have  never  gone 
overboard  to  seek  a  favorable  press.   I  don't  remember  ever 
hearing  of  them  doing  anything  which  I  would  consider  improper 
to  influence  an  editor's  viewpoint  or  to  curry  more  favorable 
newspaper  treatment  of  their  program. 

CRAWFORD:    You  were  in  a  rather  strategic  position,  I  suppose, 

here  at  the  end  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  as  you 
certainly  are,  and  aware  of  the  developments  that  have  taken 
place  in  this  area.   To  deal  with  them  one  at  a  time  though,  I 
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wonder  if  you  could  discuss  the  changes,  which  I  know  you 
have  seen  since  you  were  here  both  before  and  during  TVA's 
period,  brought  by  the  Authority. 

PAXTON:     Well,  I  have  long  believed  that  the  most  significant 

impact  of  the  Authority  on  the  economy  and  on  the 
people  of  this  area  of  Kentucky  has  been  the  direct  result  of 
its  electric  power  program,  its  policy  of  generating  and 
distributing  electric  power  at  the  lowest  economic  rates.   We 
early  saw  the  results  of  this  policy  in  some  of  our  neighboring 
communities  in  western  Kentucky.   Back  about  1946  or  '47  a 
small  private  utility  which  served  Murray  and  Mayfield,  Kentucky 
and,  I  believe,  Hopkinsville  perhaps—Russellville ,  Kentucky — 
was  forced  to  divert  itself  of  those  local  properties.   I've 
forgotten  the  details „   I  suspect  it  was  an  antitrust  action. 
And  the  company  voluntarily  offered  to  the  people  of  those 
communities  the  right  to  buy  the  local  distribution  systems, 
and  in  each  instance,  as  I  remember  it,  referendums  were  held 
and  the  people  approved  an  issue  of  revenue  bonds  to  take  over 
these  local  properties.   I  may  be  entirely  in  error  as  to  the 
year  this  happened;  it  might  have  been  earlier0   Perhaps  it 
was  before  the  war;  I've  forgotten.   But  it  was  quite  early 
that  Mayfield  and  Murray  and  Hopkinsville,  for  instance,  began 
to  benefit  by  these  new  lower  power  rates  by  comparison  with  my 
own  community  here,  Paducah.   And  by  1950  those  communities 
were  obviously  benefiting  considerably  in  several  provable  ways. 
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Their  annual  publication,  for  instance,  not  only  of  the 
average  per  capita  or  average  household  consumption  of  electric 
power,  was  quite  meaningful  to  the  utilities  people,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  publication  of  the  annual  figures  of  retail 
sales  of  electric  appliances,  such  as  stoves  and  water  heaters 
and  radios  and  whatnot,  were  impressive  for  those  few  Kentucky 
TVA  communities  when  contrasted  with  the  similar  figures  for 
Paducah,  for  instance,  which  was  still  served  by  a  private 
power  company. 

It  was  quite  early  here  in  Paducah  that  we  attempted 
to  make  proper  provisions  for  the  eventuality  that 
we  might  be  able  to  acquire  our  local  power  distribution 
facility,  which  was  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  TVA  power. 
It  was  early  in  the  year  1940  when  the  Kentucky  Utilities  Company, 
which  then  had  a  franchise  to  serve  Paducah,  asked  our  city 
commission  for  a  twenty-year  extension  of  that  franchise. 
Although  their  then  current  one  was  not  to  expire  for  several 
years,  they  said  that  they  had  some  important  financing  plans 
involving  considerably  expanded  bonded  indebtedness  and  that 
it  would  help  them  in  the  sales  of  new  bond  issues  if  in 
communities  like  Paducah  they  had  longer-term  franchises.   Our 
city  commission,  very  strongly  encouraged  by  this  newspaper, 
insisted  on  writing  a  new  type  franchise  containing  a  clause 
whereby  the  utility  company  agreed  that  in  the  future  event 
that  TVA  power  should  become  available  to  Paducah,  which  it  was 
not  in  1940,  that  on  that  occasion  the  city,  by  taking  certain 
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specific  legal  steps,  would  have  the  power  company's  cooperation 
in  first  appraising  the  value  of  the  local  distribution  system 
and  using  those  mutually  agreed  appraised  figures,  placing 
on  the  ballot  the  question  of  the  issuance  of  local  revenue 
bonds  for  the  purpose  acquisition  and  renewal  of  the  power 
system. 

It  was  1944,  a  year  before  World  War  II  ended,  that 
we  learned  enough  here  of  TVA's  future  plans  to 
know  that  by  the  time  probably  all  the  legal  requirements  of 
this  franchise  could  be  complied  with,  it  would  be  possible 
for  Paducah  to  get  TVA  power.   The  Paducah  City  Commission 
notified  the  Kentucky  Utilities  Company  in  1944  that  it  was 
ready  to  negotiate  under  the  terms  of  this  franchise .   They  got 
no  letter  of  acknowledgement,  no  phone  calls,  no  answer  what- 
ever from  the  management  of  the  Kentucky  Utilities  Company, 
which  happened  to  be  in  Lexington  and  still  is.   I  think  they 
finally  had  to  go  to  court  to  get  an  answer  to  this  notice, 
and  this  is  typical  of  the  legal  tactics  followed  by  that 
company  for  the  next  sixteen  years. 

Finally  after  I  don't  know  how  many  trips  to  the 
McCracken  Circuit  Court,  which  is  the  lowest  state 
court  in  which  this  kind  of  a  proposition  is  heard;  I  think  at 
least  seven  different  appeals  by  the  city  of  Paducah  to  the 
Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals,  our  highest  state  court;  finally 
in  1960  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  the  1940 
franchise  granted  to  the  Kentucky  Utilities  Company  had  in  it 
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a  clear  promise  to  give  the  city  of  Paducah  the  right  to 
purchase  that  property  under  those  terms.   We  voted  on  the 
question  in  the  fall  of  1960.   The  issue  was  approved  by  four 
to  one  by  the  public  here,  and,  as  I  remember,  the  physical 
transfer  of  the  properties  to  our  local  plant  board  took  place 
on  September  1,  1961.   I  don't  know  that  this  sort  of  thing 
would  be  of  any  interest  outside  this  area,  but  it  is  something 
that  preoccupied  a  great  many  people  in  Paducah  for  really, 
you  might  say,  twenty  years. 

CRAWFORD:    What  effect  did  TVA  have  on  power  rates  in  the 

region  in  this  specific  area,  and  what  effect  did 
they  have  on  development? 

PAXTON:      I  don't  know  the  exact  percentages,  but  when  the 

Paducah  Plant  Board  took  over  the  operation  of 
the  power  facility  and  began  distributing  TVA  current,  our 
electric  rates  were  cut  somewhat  more  than  50  percent  for 
residential  purposes,  somewhat  less  than  that,  perhaps,  for 
commercial.   I  don't  remember  exactly  what  it  was  for  industrial 
purposes.   Our  rates  were  not  cut  down  to  the  level  that  then 
obtained  and  still  obtain  in  the  older  west  Kentucky  TVA 
distributing  communities  like  Mayfield,  Murray,  and  Hopkinsville 
Of  course,  they  had  long  ago  paid  off  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
original  bonded  indebtedness  for  systems  they  had  bought  with 
old-fashioned  dollars  that  were  worth  considerably  more  at  the 
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time  they  made  their  purchases.   But  as  of  now,  I  understand 
that  the  average  residential  power  consumption  in  Paducah  and 
its  suburbs  served  by  the  Paducah  Power  System  is  about  double 
the  annual  rate  that  it  was  eleven  years  ago  when  the  Kentucky 
Utilities  properties  were  sold  to  the  city  of  Paducatu 

Industrially,  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  point  to 
any  single  major  plant  or  payroll  that  TVA  power 
rates  attracted  here.   On  the  other  hand,  we  have  managed  to 
salvage,  to  save,  and  to  see  expanded  a  number  of  long-time 
local  industries  which  we  might  very  well  have  lost  to  other 
areas  in  the  past  eleven  years  due  to  differences  in  power 
rates.   What  this  did  for  the  Paducah  area  as  far  as  industrial 
development  is  concerned  is  make  us,  for  the  first  time, 
competitive  with  a  number  of  our  nearby  sister  cities,  and  I 
don't  think  that  the  importance  of  this  to  Paducah ' s  industrial 
payroll  can  be  overestimated. 

Commercially  there's  been  an  enormous  impact.   The 
retail  sales  of  all  sorts  of  electric  appliances 
have  gone  up  in  percentages  in  McCracken  County,  to  a  point 
where  they  compare  favorably  with  those  in  any  community  in 
the  whole  valley  whether  it's  Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  Nashville 
or  whato   The  commercial  use  of  electricity  here  is  something 
that  to  those  of  us  who  live  here  and  can  make  the  comparison 
visually  with  what  we  saw  in  the  1930s  or  1940s  is  very 
impressive.   People  in  the  stores  have  found  out  how  light  can 
be  used  as  a  sales  aid. 
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I  can  remember  not  too  many  years  ago,  say  a  dozen 
years  ago,  when  we  were  still  served  by  the 
Kentucky  Utilities  Company — a  great  many  of  our  downtown  stores 
were  so  dark  in  the  daytime  you  couldn't  tell  whether  they 
were  open  or  not,  and  this  was  because  they  figured  with  day- 
light, they  didn't  want  to  burn  much  power,  and  they  were 
counting  the  cost  of  those  kilowatts.   You  don't  see  many  dimly 
lighted  stores  in  our  business  districts  here  now.   Our  street 
lighting  system  has  been  vastly  improved,  and  it's  made  the 
whole  city  look  better.   I  think  it's  had  a  significant   effect 
on  curtailing  traffic  accidents  on  our  main  thoroughfares,  and 
I  know  that  it's  had  some  effect  in  curtailing  crime--or  at 
least  channeling  more  crime  into  the  darker  sections  of  the  city 

CRAWFORD:    Then  you  are  convinced  this  has  been  a  benefit 
to  Paducah. 


PAXTON 


Very  much  so. 


CRAWFORD:    I  know  as  a  newspaperman  you  were  in  a  position  to 

see  it  developed  and  in  a  strategic  position  in 
relation  to  the  development  of  the  Dixon-Yates  controversy. 
What  were  your  impressions  of  that?   How  did  you  see  it  appear 
from  here,  Mr„  Paxton? 


PAXTON:      Well,  I  read  everything  I  could  get  my  hands  on 
about  it  at  the  time0   And  from  all  that  I  could 
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discover  about  it,  I  was  left  with  the  same  feeling  I  had  at 
the  outset;  that  it  was  an  immoral,  improper  conspiracy  and 
an  effort  to  begin  the  dismemberment  of  TVA,  with  the  private 
electric  power  industry  being  the  beneficiary,  and  the  Federal 
Government  the  agency  to  accomplish  it.   I  have  never  changed 
my  opinion  of  thato 

CRAWFORD:    I  believe  that  President  Eisenhower  later  denied 

that  he  ever  wanted  to  sell  TVA.   Do  you  have 
reason  to  doubt  that? 

PAXTON:      I  don't  think  Eisenhower  ever  thought  it  through. 
I  think  that  he  listened  sympathetically  to  some 
strong  sales  pitches  from  people  who  were  selfishly  interested 
in  aiding  the  private  electric  power  industry.   I  think  they 
very  cleverly  appealed  to  his  natural  bias  in  favor  of  private 
enterprise  as  an  ideal.   I  always  thought  he  was  far  too  sim- 
plistic in  his  comparison  of  the  functions  of  private  enter- 
prise and  public  enterprise.   I  think  he  had  no  conception  of 
how  great  had  been  the  benefits  of  this  government  program  on 
the  private  enterprises  of  the  whole  valley,   I  think  he  was 
misled.,   I  think  he  was  guilty  of  an  habitual  mistake  of  his, 
which  was  trying  to  get  every  major  issue  reduced  to  one 
double-spaced  typewritten  page. 

CRAWFORD:    Were  you  familiar  with  his  appointees  to  the  board; 

for  example,  General  Vogel?   You  were  acquainted 
with  him? 
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PAXTON:     Not  well.   I  think  that  his  appointees,  all  of 

them,  did  their  best  to  serve  as  good  public 
servants  while  they  were  on  the  TVA  boardo   I  did  not  know  any 
of  them  well,  however. 

CRAWFORD:    Following  this  difficulty,  you  know  TVA  had  an 

interesting  competition  between  their  building  of 
a  power  plant  on  this  side  of  the  river  and  one  contracted,  I 
believe  to  Ebasco,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.   Are  you 
familiar  with  that  development? 

PAXTON:     Yes,  I  followed  that  rather  closely.   The  whole 
thing  was  centered  here,  of  course. 

CRAWFORD :    Yes . 

PAXTON:      The  two  power  plants  were  begun  about  the  same 

time,  as  I  remember  it.   The  TVA  had  the  benefit 
of  long  years  of  construction  experience.   They  had  been  building 
their  own  dams.   They  had  been  building  their  own  power 
generating  stations  for  years.   They  had  well  established 
industrial  relations  with  all  the  craft  unions.   They  had  labor 
policies  worked  out  over  a  period  of  years  of  trial  and  error, 
which  stood  them  in  good  stead  in  their  undertaking  of  the 
Shawnee  Steam  Plant  project  here  in  Paducah.   Their  personnel 
people  and  their  policy-making  people  were  well  known  to  the 
policy  makers  of  the  construction  unions.   This,  I  would  say, 
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was  a  tremendous  advantage  to  TVA  if  there  actually  was  a 
calculated,  intentional  race  between  TVA  on  the  one  hand  and 
a  private  power  combine  on  the  other,  to  see  who  could  put 
their  steam  plants  on  the  line  first. 

CRAWFORD:    I  believe  the  Electric  Institute  announced  it  as 

such  a  contest.   Who  was  really  behind  that 
expression,  I  don't  know. 

PAXTON:      Well,  I  think  you're  right.   I  think  they  made  a 
mistake  in  stating  the  challenge  because  without 
ever  having  had  anyone  in  TVA  admit  this  to  me,  I  suspect  that 
they  were  glad  to  take  up  the  challenge,  realizing  in  the 
first  place  this  tremendous  advantage  they  had  in  labor  relations 
Paducah  was  already  experiencing  labor  difficulty  through  the 
explosive  expansion  of  construction  payrolls  here  in  connection 
with  building  the  atomic  energy  plant. 

The  five  or  six  private  power  companies  which  got 
together  to  build  the  Electric  Energy,  Inc.  Plant 
across  the  river  here  at  Joppa,  Illinois,  in  the  first  place, 
had  no  past  experience  in  working  together  on  any  construction 
project  as  far  as  I  know.   They  certainly  had  no  experience 
in  working  with  the  various  constructions  trades  on  a  joint 
venture.   They  had  to  employ  their  own  people  to  represent 
them  in  their  labor  negotiations,  and  they,  I  think,  did  run 
into  the  uniquely  sticky,  if  not  scandalous,  situation  with 
regard  to  leadership  in  some  of  the  major  unions  with  which 
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they  had  to  deal.   Several  of  these  characters  later  wound 
up  in  the  penitentiary,  and  this  compounded  their  troubles „ 
But  the  contractors  for  the  EEI  Power  Plant — the  private  power 
plant — I  don't  think  suffered  any  worse  from  bad  labor  relations 
during  the  construction  phase  over  there  at  Joppa,  Illinois 
than  did  the  contractors  for  the  atomic  energy  plant  itself 
here  at  Paducah.   In  both  instances  I  believe  it  was  primarily 
TVA's  long-established  construction  policy  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  various  construction  trades  involved  that  made  the  big 
difference. 

CRAWFORD:    And  you  felt  that  TVA  was  clearly  the  winner  in 
that  competition. 

PAXTON:      There  was  no  question  about  that.   Anyone  can  examine 

the  dates  in  which  the  first  generators  of  the 
two  plants  went  on  the  line  and  see  a  considerable  lag  as  far 
as  the  EEI  Plant,  the  private  power  plant,  was  concerned. 

CRAWFORD:    You  were  very  close  to  that  development  here  I 

know.   Another  thing  in  your  area,  of  course,  was 
the  Kentucky  Dam,   You  understood,  I  suppose,  from  the  very 
beginning  that  TVA  planned  to  do  that  but  at  a  rather  late  date 
since  they  were  building  downstream  from  upstream.   What  effect 
did  that  have  on  the  Paducah  area  when  it  did  come? 

PAXTON:     Well,  of  course,  the  construction  phase  had  a  very 
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prompt  and  a  very  significant  effect  upon  employ- 
ment, naturally,  as  it  did  at  all  these  dam  sites  up  and  down 
the  valley.   And  this  was  really,  I  suppose,  the  major 
motivation  for  our  communities  in  trying  to  speed  up  the 
construction  phase.   Of  course,  everybody  was  eager  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  lower-cost  TVA  electricity  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  it  didn't  necessarily  follow  that  these  would  be  delayed 
in  this  area  until  the  physical  completion  of  Kentucky  Dam. 
TVA  might  well  have  had  ample  power  to  serve  this  area  available 
from  other  dams  and  other  plants  before  the  Kentucky  Dam  project 
was  completed. 

The  actual  construction,  it  seems  to  me,  of  Kentucky 
Dam  began  sometime  in  1938,  if  my  memory  is  serving 
me  well  on  that.   And,  of  course,  they  had  perhaps  five  or  ten 
times  as  many  job  applications  as  they  had  jobs,  but  they  very 
quickly  developed  a  great  many  jobs  of  the  type  that  put  to  work 
people  who  badly  needed  it — clearance  of  all  the  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  to  be  inundated,  as  well  as  the  direct  construction 
employment. 

The  delayed  impact  of  Kentucky  Dam;  that  is,  the 
post  World  War  II  impact  of  it  is  the  permanent 
one  that  is  far  more  significant  than  the  temporary  employment 
furnished  during  the  construction  stages,  of  couse.   But  it 
has  been  enormous  in  terms  of  the  development  of  something 
that  we  never  had  before  in  this  part  of  Kentucky  and  that  is, 
a  very  vigorous  tourist  industry. 

The  Kentucky  project  was  completed  about  the  end 
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of  World  War  II,  and  there  wasn't  a  state  park  nor 
a  decent  fishing  camp  or  a  tourist  attraction  of  any  sort 
existing  all  along  that  lake  nor  below  it,  on  the  Tennessee 
River  between  Paducah  and  the  dam  site,  that  I  can  remember, 
because  the  Tennessee  used  to  be  a  tighter  river  before  the 
TVA  developed  its  flood  control  program.   It  had  to  defer  the 
total  program,  of  course,  until  the  completion  of  the  last 
project,  Kentucky  Dam.   And  this  has  always  discouraged  the 
location  of  cities,  communities  along  in  the  bottom  lands  of  the 
Tennessee  River  in  western  Kentucky.   There  are  none  now, 
and  there  never  were  any,  but  now  the  development  of  facilities 
along  the  Kentucky  shoreline  of  the  Kentucky  reservoir  has 
furnished  employment  to  thousands  of  people  on  a  year-round 
basis. 

CRAWFORD:    Well,  you  certainly  have  a  resort  center  here  now. 

There's  no  doubt  of  that.   One  other  development 
in  the  area,  of  course,  has  been  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes 
project.   What  has  that  meant  to  the  region? 

PAXTON:      Its  impact  is  only  beginning  to  be  felt.   The  Land 
Between  the  Lakes  idea  I  first  heard  of  about  1960, 
and  I  have  no  recollection  as  to  where  I  heard  of  it.   I  know 
Frank  Smith  in  his  recent  book,  The  Land  Between  the  Lakes, 
seems  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  idea  to  a  gentleman  named 
Al  Morgan,  who  I  believe  is  still  employed  by  TVA,  perhaps  on 
that  project  in  this  area.   His  wife  happens  to  work  for  me  here 
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on  this  newspaper  as  a  reporter.   She's  a  very  fine  lady  and 
a  very  capable  newswoman.   I  don't  know  that  that's  true,  but 
I  credit  Frank  Smith's  sources  as  being  much  better  than  mine0 
I  first  heard  of  it  when  it  was  being  discussed  with  President 
Kennedy,  not  only  by  TVA  but  by  congressmen  from  this  area 
(I  mean,  congressmen  in  the  plural,  not  merely  our  own  congress- 
man from  the  first  district  of  Kentucky),  and  it  developed 
pretty  rapidly  for  a  project  of  that  magnitude.   It  was  feasible, 
in  the  first  place,  in  my  judgment,  only  due  to  the  impover- 
ished condition — impoverished  society,  if  it  could  be  called 
that — that  existed  between  the  rivers  area  at  that  time. 

A  hundred  years  or  more  ago  they  had  destroyed 
the  one  original  resource  that  had  been  extensive, 
and  that  was  the  virgin  forest.   They'd  burned  them  all  up  for 
charcoal  with  which  to  operate  a  little  iron  industry,  which 
petered  out  due  to  the  scrimpiness  of  the  ore  deposits.   But 
in  the  process  of  trying  to  set  up  a  viable  iron  industry, 
they  did  destroy  their  forest.   These  had  never  been  replanted 
to  any  extent,  except  in  a  limited  area  that  was  in  the  old 
Kentucky  Woodlands  Wildlife  Refuge,  which  went  back  to,  perhaps, 
the  1920s.   But  there  were  very  few  people  per  square  mile, 
and  there  are  very  few  people  in  total  living  in  the  between- 
the-rivers  area  of  Kentucky.   I  don't  know  anything  about  the 
Tennessee  section,  but  that's  quite  small.   If  it  hadn't  been 
for  this  fact,  I  don't  believe  the  plan  could  ever  have  been 
developed. 
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From  the  outset  I  agreed  intellectually  with  the 
TVA's  original  policy  decision  to  remove  all  people 
and  all  commercial  facilities  from  what  was  to  become  Land 
Between  the  Lakes.   Perhaps  I  would  have  felt  differently 
about  it  if  I  lived  there,  although  I  can't  imagine  myself 
having  lived  there  very  long  if  I'd  been  born  there.   However, 
there  were  a  number  of  people  displaced  by  this  project  who 
hated  to  go,  as  is  always  true  when  you  displace  people  anywhere, 
They  had  my  sympathy,  but  I  felt  that  the  old  American  philos- 
ophy of  "the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number"  should 
obtain  here  as  it  should  in  almost  any  developmental  program 
which  is  not  going  to  do  real  violence  to  people  if  it's  carried 
out,  and  really  this  clearing  out  of  the  original  small 
population  from  a  territory — the  Land  Between  the  Lakes — didn't 
do  great  violence  to  any  individual  and  to  any  family  that  I 
have  ever  been  made  aware  of. 

The  greatest  public  outcry  by  far  that  this  TVA 
policy  aroused  was  from  people  who  hoped  to  get 
rich  out  of  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes  development.   This 
included  a  number  of  complete  outsiders,  including  some  friends 
of  mine  here  in  Paducah  who  had  f oresightedly  bought  promising, 
future,  waterfront  sight s--points ,  embayments — that  they  knew 
were  going  to  be  enormously  valuable  for  hotel  or  motel  sites, 
campsites,  cottage  and  residential  developments.   These  people, 
almost  without  exception,  gave  up  pretty  hard,  however,  I  don't 
think  there  was  ever  any  great  public  sympathy  for  their  view- 
point anywhere  in  this  area,  even  among  the  residents  over  there 
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who  were  actually  dispossessed  from  their  own  homes  and  small 
farms  in  the  area.   There  were  a  few  people  who  actually  lived 
within  the  area,  who  also  had  vision  and  enterprise  and  who 
had  planned  and  actually  begun  the  development  of  real  estate 
subdivisions  or  other  commercial  sites.,   They  fought  hardest  of 
all,  and  I  can  understand  their  dual  motivation  would  make  them 
fight  hardest  of  all.   They  had  my  sympathy,  and  I  think  that 
most  people  whether  they  were  former  residents  of  the  LBL  (Land 
Between  the  Lakes)  area  or  lived  outside  of  it,  were  aware  of 
what  was  going  on.   My  sympathy  was  always  for  the  older  people 
over  there  who  had  retired  or  had  sometime  had  a  dream  of  dying 
on  their  own  places,  and  this  is  tragic;  but  as  I  say,  it  did 
no  real  violence  to  anyone  who  had  to  be  removed,   I  know  of 
no  case  in  which  anyone  was  forced  to  accept  a  severe  economic 
loss. 

CRAWFORD:    You  felt  generally  that  the  economic  settlements 
were  fair? 

PAXTON:      I  have  never  had  anyone  prove  to  me  a  single 

instance  in  which  it  was  not  fair.   And  of  course, 
our  newspaper  circulates  generally  in  that  area  and  in  the 
counties  on  both  sides  of  Kentucky  Lake  and  at  Lake  Barkley. 
Anyone  who  had  proof  of  one  instance  of  real  injustice  having 
been  done  by  TVA  or  its  agents  in  their  acquisition  of  that  land 
up  there  I  think  almost  certainly  would  have  attempted  to 
prove  to  us  that  it  had  happened. 
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CRAWFORD:    You  anticipated  a  good  deal  of  economic  change  as 
a  result  of  that  development,  I  suppose, 

PAXTON:      Well,  only  in  the  sense  that  it's  going  to  enhance 
the  tourist  industry  which  was  already  well  under- 
way on  the  western  shores  of  Kentucky  Lake,   This,  I  believe, 
will  be  duplicated  pretty  well  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake 
Barkley.   There  is  a  new  class  of  traveler  or  visitor  who's 
being  attracted  by  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes  itself.   Of  course, 
that's  the  outdoor  people—the  campers,  the  hikers--and  I 
understand  that  for  several  years  now  these  people  have  been 
overstraining  the  facilities  TVA  has  been  able  to  provide  so 
far.   This  will  probably  continue  indefinitely  in  my  judgment. 
But  I  say  this,  I  regard,  only  as  a  very  major  enhancement  of 
something  that  had  already  begun  in  a  healthy  way  on  Kentucky 
Lake  as  a  result  of  their  power--TVA  projects. 

Now,  here  too,  I  see  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes 
project  as  just  as  significant  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  symbolism,  of  being  an  example  to  the  country,  to  the 
government,  congress,  the  people  of  this  country,  as  to  the 
kind  of  progressive  thinking  we  ought  to  consider  in  planning 
for  other  areas  where  it's  still  possible.   It  so  happens  that 
there  are  not  many  near-wilderness  areas  remaining  in  the  eastern 
half  of  this  country  similar  to  that  that  the  TVA  found  in  what 
is  now  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes;  the  old  between-the-river 
section. 
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CRAWFORD:    TVA  has  quite  a  tradition  of  pioneering  in  new 
ideas,  new  developments. 

PAXTON:      Well  now,  this  project  is  still  being  misunderstood, 
I  think--the  LBL  (Land  Between  the  Lakes).   In  some 
quarters  our  enthusiastic  environmentalists — and  I'm  not  using 
that  in  pejorative  sense,  but  we  do  have  a  great  many  people 
who  are  extremely  concerned  now  with  the  environment.   Some  of 
them  seem  to  think  that  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes  was  conceived 
as  a  wilderness  or  a  land  that  was  to  be  allowed  to  revert  to 
a  wilderness.   That  was  never  considered  by  any  of  the  people 
concerned  with  the  original  concept  as  far  as  I  know.   And  I'm 
sure  that  President  Kennedy  didn't  view  it  as  that,  but  rather 
as  the  type  of  thing  which  TVA  is  developing  it  into  now — a 
recreation  area — the  maximum  enjoyment  possible  for  the  maximum 
number  of  people  without  materially  damaging  the  long-range 
usefulness  of  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes  for  those  purposes. 
Now  this  means  continued  construction  of  camping  areas  and 
hiking  trails,  and  it  means  more  people  in  there  every  year. 
I  don't  know  when  and  where  at  some  future  date  TVA  will  decide 
they've  got  to  close  the  faucet  down  some,  because  it's  possible 
to  get  too  many  people  in  any  kind  of  area  for  its  long-range 
ecological  good.   But  it  is  a  unique  thing  in  its  way,  and 
I  hope  we'll  see  it  imitated  in  other  parts  of  the  country  in 
the  future  where  we  still  have  areas  where  it's  possible. 

CRAWFORD:    I  would  believe  that  it  will  probably  happen.   TVA's 
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emphasis  has  always  been  on  use  of  these  resources, 
and  I  think  the  LBL  (Land  Between  the  Lakes)  development  is 
clearly  in  line  with  that  policy. 

What  other  major  developments  of  TVA  .  .  .   Have 

we  left  anything  out  in  this  area? 

PAXTON:      Well,  I  think  I  might  go  back  a  little  to  the  days 

just  after  Dave  Lilienthal  had  resigned  from  the 
TVA  board.   I  remember  his  making  a  speech  here  to  some  public 
group;  I  suspect  it  was  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.   This  was 
shortly  after  they  began  construction  of  the  atomic  energy 
plant,  the  AEC's  gaseous  diffusion  plant  here  at  Paducah,  which 
was  primarily  located  here  because  of  the  availability  of  these 
enormous  electric  power  resources  of  TVA.   Mr.  Lilienthal  threw 
cold  water  on  the  enthusiasm  of  some  of  our  more  optimistic 
Chamber  of  Commerce  types  by  pointing  out  that,  in  his  view,  it 
would  have  been  better  for  Paducah  and  for  the  TVA--for  the 
people  of  all  this  area  in  the  long  run — if  the  atomic  energy 
plant  had  gone  somewhere  else  completely  out  of  this  area.   He 
pointed  out  that  the  combined  electric  power  load  of  the  Paducah 
and  the  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee  atomic  energy  plants  would  be 
equivalent  to  sufficient  low-cost  electricity  to  serve  a  dozen 
complexes  such  as  those  at  Calvert  City,  Kentucky,  and  I  don't 
remember  hearing  any  people  here  disagree  with  that  after  they 
thought  that  over.   However,  it  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
I  have  no  personal  objection  to  or  complaint  about  the  fact 
that  we  do  have  this  atomic  plant  here  now,  but  I  think  Mr. 
Lilienthal  was  right  in  the  long  run. 
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CRAWFORD:    He's  been  right  about  many  things. 

PAXTON:      On  the  other  hand,  these  plants  had  to  go  some- 
where, and  if  they  hadn't  gone  to  Oak  Ridge  and 
Paducah,  they  would  have,  perhaps,  gone  to  add  to  the  government's 
consumption  of  power  in  the  northwest  or  somewhere  else;  so  to 
that  extent  this  is  just  part  of  our  responsibility  for  the 
national  defense,  as  I  see  it. 

CRAWFORD:    Are  there  any  other  major  points  you  would  like  at 
this  time  to  get  on  the  record,  Mr.  Paxton? 

PAXTON:      Well,  TVA  has  just  celebrated  its  thirty-eighth 

birthday  this  spring,  and  I  would  say  that  qualifies 
it  as  a  mature  bureaucracy.   They  don't  have  the  pioneering 
spirit,  the  eager  interest  in  innovations  now,  and  haven't  had 
for  a  great  many  years  that  I  remember  typified  their  staff 
and  their  board  in  the  1930s  or  even  in  the  late  1940s.   Now 
that's  only  to  be  expected.   They  have  certainly  not  become  a 
hidebound  bureaucracy.   I  do  think  that  there  is  room  in  the 
present  thinking  of  the  TVA's  policy  makers  and  its  top 
management  for  use  of  a  little  more  imagination  outside  of  the 
primary  concern  with  electic  power  production,  electric  power 
distribution — holding  down  power  rates  by  whatever  means 
possible.   I  would  hope  that  the  differential  in  retail  power 
rates  which  the  TVA  plan  has  made  possible  all  these  years  is 
never  completely  lost,  and  I  suspect  it  never  will  be.   I  don't 
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anticipate  that  I'll  ever  see  any  other  TVAs  developed  in  this 
country;  this  may  come. 

CRAWFORD:    Why  do  you  suppose  not? 

PAXTON:      In  some  future  years,  but  I  think  too  many  of  the 

opportunities  have  been  lost.   For  instance,  the 
Cumberland  Valley  has  not  been  developed  as  completely  as  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  but  not  as  completely  outside  the  area  of 
power  production,  flood  control,  navigation — not  outside  those 
three  areas  in  the  sense  that  there  have  been  developments 
outside  of  those  areas  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's 
region  and  through  its  good  offices0   Naturally  enough,  no 
other  such  responsibilities  were  ever  assigned  by  Congress 
to  the  Army's  Corps  of  Engineers  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Cumberland  Valley.   And  the  engineers  have  been, 
it  seems  to  me,  very  enlightened  in  their  cooperation  with  the 
directors  of  TVA  in  the  common  management  of  their  water 
resources  for  the  two  valleys  and  the  common  policy  of  marketing 
and  generating  the  power  most  economically.   But  at  one  time 
I  believed  for  instance,  that  the  Upper  Missouri  Valley — all  the 
Missouri  Valley — might  have  been  subject  for  a  similar  develop- 
ment, a  regional  development  program  such  as  the  TVA.   I  think 
that's  gone  now,  because  very  much  the  same  thing  has  happened 
in  the  Missouri  that  happened  in  the  Cumberland.   The  major 
sites  for  power  dams  for  flood  control  reservoirs  have  been, 
are  being  used,,   There  aren't  many  other  river  valleys  like 
either  one  of  those. 
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CRAWFORD:    We  say  that  TVA  developed,  perhaps,  at  the  only 
time  they  could  really  have  been  developed. 


PAXTON:      I  would  say  so.   I  would  say  so.   Yet  we  may  see 

the  day  when  our  population  gets  dense  enough  and 
our  need  for  the  most  efficient  possible  use  of  all  of  our 
resources  becomes  pressing  enough  that  Congress  will  have  to 
backtrack  in  some  of  these  valleys  and  initiate  belated  TVA 
programs  for  them,  particularly  the  Missouri.   I  wouldn't  say 
that  would  ever  be  necessary  in  the  Cumberland.   I  think  some 
day  it  will  be  necessary  in  New  England. 
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